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MR. RUSSELL’S PSYCHOLOGY 


HIS discussion of certain points in Mr. Russell’s Analysis of 
Mind is animated by no hostile spirit. I fully recognize that 
criticism of a view with which one has nothing in common is likely 
to lead to nothing but an unprofitable wrangle; but I seem, to my- 
self at least, to possess many vital points of agreement with Mr. 
Russell. 

1. We are agreed, I think, that philosophies should be, and are, 
experiments with life, and both hold our own in this experimental 
spirit. 

2. We are both, in consequence, willing to learn from experience 
in the widest sense, and in every possible way. 

3. I recognize in Mr. Russell, not only a writer whom it is always 
a pleasure and a profit to read, but also a philosopher who is emi- 
nently clear-headed and honest—both of them qualities which are 
by no means as common as it is polite to suppose. To discuss a 
philosopher who plays with his cards on the table and scorns to keep 
an additional set of trumps up his sleeve, and moreover plays them 
for all they are worth, can not but yield a good game, clarifying 
and instructive, in which the victory may be disputed to the end. 

4. The Analysis of Mind is to me a most welcome recognition 
of the need every serious philosophy should feel of coming to terms 
with psychology. So long as this need is not recognized, the present 
miserable state of the philosophic sciences seems bound to continue. 
Our logics must continue to be meaningless, our ethics and esthetics 
to be nullities, our metaphysics to be phantasies of personal idiosyn- 
erasy, our psychologies to be servile and futile imitations of natural 
sciences, while the whole strength of philosophy is dissipated in 
intestine discords. The philosophic sciences, like the nations, must 
learn to codperate, or perish. 

But to codperate they must be willing to make concessions on 
both sides, and explore every possibility of success, however novel 
and repulsive it may seem to our innate conservatism. It is no argu- 
ment against Behaviorism or Psychoanalysis or Psychical Research 
that they shock our prejudices. 

For this reason I can not resent even the parts of Mr. Russell’s 
analysis which I most dissent from, and shall select for special con- 
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sideration in preference to the far more extensive portions of which 
I admire the substance as well as the form. I take no exception to 
his penchant for Behaviorism, which he has, very candidly, set down 
in part to personal bias in this very JourNaL (Vol. XVI, No. 1). 
I am quite willing to grant that if Behaviorism can be shown to work, 
even as a method, it corroborates thereby its claim to truth: only its 
advocates should endeavor to show also that it works better than any 
extant alternative. If, however, it is associated with a psychological 
analysis which does not work at all and so points to a more radical 
correction than any which Behaviorism is in a position to offer, it en- 
counters the suggestion that the whole Frage-stellung it shares with 
orthodox psychology may be mistaken. It may be necessary to trace 
the source of the trouble a long way back; it may be our duty to point 
out that it may not suffice simply to drop the antithesis of psychical 
and physical, which, however futile and unworkable it may have be- 
come in its present elaboration, was not originally a heaven-descended 
datum in the human mind, but a difficult achievement which per- 
formed definite scientific services. And unless we can get these 
services performed in some other way, it will not relieve our philo- 
sophie embarrassment to summon the behaviorist simply to club 
the mind into unconsciousness. In the end, however, I find I can 
pretty well accept Mr. Russell’s estimate of Behaviorism. I agree 
that it does not result in an adequate account of the data of psy- 
chology, though it does excellent service in challenging the conven- 
tional descriptions of these data and in paving the way for their 
systematic reconsideration. 

I am more inclined to deplore that Mr. Russell’s own method of 
curing the defects of our existing psychologies should turn out to be 
so atavistic. It takes the form of a reversion to a type of psychol- 
ogizing which has had a great past, but should have no future. 
One had hoped that in spite of its intrinsic plausibility, attested 
once more by Mr. Russell’s conversion to it, it had been definitely 
antiquated. I refer of course to the psychological type of which 
Hume is the greatest exponent and the Kantian Criticism the most 
imposing monument. 

The characteristic features of this psychology are (1) as regards 
its data, that it is highly pluralistic, (2) as regards its method, that 
it is abstract analysis in search of the ‘‘simple’’ and elemental, 
conducted from the standpoint of an extraneous observer. Both 
these assumptions, however, owe their undeniable plausibility, not 
so much to their inherent merit or proved success in describing the 
explicanda, as to the extraneous strength they derive from their 
consonance with common-sense prejudices. 
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1. This psychological analysis assumes that it can start with an in- 
definite plurality of entities or facts, out of which psychic structures 
can be built. Hume calls them ‘‘impressions’’ and ‘‘ideas,’’ Russell 
‘‘sensations’’ and ‘‘images’’; but both agree that they are fundamen- 
tal, elemental, and practically adequate for the construction of a psy- 
chology. Russell, for example, may sometimes be found to declare 
that his ‘‘main thesis’’ is that ‘‘all psychic phenomena are built 
up out of sensations and images alone.’’? Actually these structures 
do require (and employ) a minimum of mortar, both in Hume and 
in Russell. This is introduced under the names of ‘‘association,’’ 
‘‘causality,’’ ‘‘memory,’’ ‘‘expectation,’’ and sundry ‘‘relations,’’ 
such as ‘‘meaning.’’ But their presence and activity are-so little 
emphasized that they are even verbally denied, as in the passage just 
quoted, and they are supposed to have no special significance for 
psychological theory. The fundamental feature primarily recog- 
nized about a mind is that it is (or contains) a plurality, and that 
its unity is secondary and derivative. Consequently when the prob- 
lem of its unity comes up, as in the end it must, this type of psy- 
chology has need of principles of synthesis, to compact together 
the atomic succession of events into which it has dissolved the mind. 
It ought, therefore, to be as grateful to Kantian apriorism for 
providing synthetic principles with such lavish prodigality as the 
latter should be proud to claim descent from the Humian ‘‘analysis 
of mind.’’ 

Not only, moreover, are the systems of Hume and Kant logically 
interdependent, but they are also derived, psychologically, from the 
same source. Both presuppose the common-sense analysis of expe- 
rience and derive their real strength from it. It is because we all 
habitually take our experience as the product of impressions made 
on us by a plurality of external things that we find it so easy to 
accept Hume’s psychology as its logical development. It is only at 
a much later stage of psychological reflection, when Hume’s method 
has clearly failed to account for some of the most patent facts of 
ordinary experience, that we realize the need of raising the problem 
of psychological description ab inilio and become willing to inquire 
whether an entirely different set of assumptions will not lead to a 
more adequate account. And then we speedily convince ourselves 
that the plurality, which common-sense, Hume, and Russell, all 
treat as a datum, is not present in the original experience, and is 
at best a construction resulting from a course of philosophic reflec- 
tion. 

2. As regards method, Russell’s psychology possesses three char- 
acteristics which it is easy to overlook. 

1 Anal. of Mind, p. 279. Cf. p. 121. Italics mine. 
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(a) That his analysis should everywhere seek for the ‘‘simple’’ 
and the ‘‘element’’ is merely consequential on his assumption that 
the data are plural. He can, and must, believe that there are simple 
elements to be discovered, because he has assumed that the original 
datum is a compositum and not a continuum. 

(b) He can assume this, because his method is not concerned 
with the actual course of mental development, but with an ideal 
description of its products. It takes an adult mind and rearranges 
its contents in a systematic and esthetically pleasing order. It does 
not take into account that of such accounts there may be a great 
number, and that neither their results nor their procedures need 
have any relevance, significance or value for the study of actual 
mental development. 

For mental development is not a mere playground for theories. 
It is an historically given fact both in the individual and in the race. 
The only questions that should arise about it are as to what is the 
most complete and convenient description of what has actually 
happened. There should, therefore, be only a single history of this 
process that can justly claim to be authentic. A psychological ‘‘an- 
alysis’? of mind, on the other hand, is not thus strictly tied down 
to a course of happening. It can take an actual mind and describe 
its contents in whatever language it prefers. It can choose the 
standpoint from which it analyzes, the direction in which it looks, 
the terminology it employs, the terminals it reaches. And all these 
may be varied. Evidently therefore there may be many psycholog- 
ical analyses of mind. They may differ widely in esthetic merit, 
elegance and ease, and yet may all fulfill the function of ‘‘analyz- 
ing’’ mind. But there will be no antecedent guarantee that any of 
them will have any affinity or relation to any history of mental 
development. 

(c) The moment therefore an ‘‘analysis’’ is required to comply 
with other than esthetic conditions and to conform to the facts of 
psychic development, it ceases to be a matter of indifference from 
what standpoint, with what methods, and with what purpose, we 
manipulate the mind. It will make a great difference, e.g., whether 
we conceive ourselves as agents or as spectators, and describe the 
subject-matter of our psychology as an Erlebnis or as an object 
to be contemplated by an extraneous observer. The latter (if he 
can allow himself to forget that he is observing with his mind) can 
very well come to doubt whether there are minds to observe. For 
the objects he is observing are all of them physical, 7.e., bodies per- 
forming actions called ‘‘intelligent’’; but he can quite well ascribe 
their intelligence to habit, instinct and ‘‘mnemic causation,’’ with- 
out any mention of consciousness, desire, will, or purpose. 
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This is the method Mr. Russell employs with much ingenuity and 
success. He is moreover well aware of what he is doing. He re- 
peatedly confesses that he is ‘‘a trained observer with an analytic 
attention’’ ‘‘viewing man from the outside’’ (pp. 298, 255), who 
admires the method of behaviorism, though he can not quite admit 
that ‘‘the analysis of knowledge can be effected entirely by means. 
of purely external observation’’ (pp. 230, 157). But even when he 
takes his stand within the soul, he is still playing the observer. He 
is ruthless, therefore, towards ‘‘logical fictions,’’ like the ‘‘subject,”’ 
which are not revealed by observation (p. 141). He is also aware 
that his method is anything but naive, that his ‘‘data’’ and ‘‘partic- 
ulars,’’ ‘‘sensations,’’ ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘perspectives’’ and ‘‘biographies’’ 
are anything but experiences of the plain man and are really highly 
sophisticated and elaborated creations of theory (p. 298). 

What unfortunately he does not appear to recognize is the exist- 
ence of alternatives to his procedure, which are at least as capable 
of apperceiving the facts, of satisfying common sense, and even of 
appreciating behaviorism. Mr. Russell’s blindness to these alterna- 
tives is so remarkable that I must make an effort to describe them 
and to show why and where they may be regarded as definitely 
superior to Russell’s ‘‘analysis.’’ 

1. It may be pointed out that an external observer is not well 
placed to appreciate the biological significance of intelligent action. 
An intelligent act is after all one that is related to the life, aims and 
welfare of the organism which performs it. It is essentially a salu- 
tary response to the stimulus of a vital situation, in which an un- 
intelligent response might be fatal. Hence the simplest and easiest 
form of such response.must be adopted as our unit, if we really mean 
to trace the history of mental development, and not merely to amuse 
ourselves with fancy analyses. This obvious consideration at once 
non-suits all the ‘‘elements’’ of the ordinary psychologies. ‘‘Sensa- 
tions,’’ ‘‘cognitions,’’ ‘‘conations,’’ and ‘‘feelings,’’ are all equally 
hard to justify as occurring in fact. They not only seem to be ex 
post facto fictions of theory, but fictions that can not possibly be con- 
ceived as original constituents of a functioning mind. For the 
simple reason that the simplest response accompanied by conscious- 
ness implies the presence and codperation of them all. No actual 
psychic process can conceivably be pure ‘‘cognition’’ or mere ‘‘will- 
ing’’ or bare ‘‘feeling.’’ No mind that is biologically viable can 
possibly be constructed out of the ‘‘elements’’ which are postulated 
in the traditional psychologies. A biologically possible analysis 
can not start from anything less than the whole process involved in 
an act, viz., a response to stimulation which is salutary, or harmful, 
and is selected accordingly. 
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On the other hand there is no reason why such a response should 
not be treated as a case of behavior. We may therefore concede to 
behaviorism that it is a legitimate subject of inquiry how far be- 
havior is conscious and involves real understanding. There is really 
far more affinity between behaviorism and pragmatism (as the case 
of Dewey shows) than between behaviorism and Humism. Only the 
biologically minded pragmatist will want to know why, if conscious 
activity exists and can be detected, psychological description should 
be bound to abstract from it. The plea that the method of natural 
science abstracts from it and assumes the standpoint of the external 
observer, is not convincing. For in dealing with animals and atoms 
no other standpoint is accessible. But in the case of psychology 
we happen to have direct access to the inside of the subject. Being 
agents ourselves, we can tell what agency feels like. Is it not then 
fatuous to contend that its nature can not be known? Of course 
the term ‘‘knowledge’’ can be technically restricted to what is 
visible to an external observer ; but to restrict psychology accordingly 
would merely be to argue in a circle. Actually the psychologist has 
a choice between the two standpoints; he can occupy either, and even 
if he finds that of the agent more intimate, fruitful and congenial, 
he can eke it out with external observation when this seems expedient. 

2. He has a similar choice in conceiving his subject-matter. He 
is not bound to postulate that a plurality of ‘‘sensations’’ or ‘‘partic- 
ulars’’ shall be his datum. He may conceive his datum as a con- 
tinuum which is gradually and progressively differentiated into a 
plurality. Only, if he does, he must make the corresponding changes 
in his formulation of psychological problems. He must no longer 
represent the discovery of ‘‘simple elements’’ as the aim of his 
analysis, but must treat the mind as a real entity, never less than a 
complete organism even in the earliest stages of its growth. And 
withal he should give up the search for ‘‘synthetic principles.’’ 
For, as his mind never gets dissociated into atomic ‘‘sensations,’’ it 
does not need to be put together again. Principles of discrimination 
are what he will need in order to analyze his initial continuum into 
a number of distinct aspects—the ‘‘things’’ of common sense. Thus 
what is datum for one method will be result for the other, and the 
continuity, which the one labors vainly to attain, the other can take 
for granted. 

Upon trial, this alternative method develops several advantages. 

(a) It is much easier to derive the apparent plurality in the 
mind than to construct its unity, and the latter task has proved too 
much for the acutest philosophers of the last two centuries. If we 
postulate a dust-heap of sensations or ‘‘manifold of sense’’ as the 
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basis for our reconstruction of a ‘‘mind,’’ we set out on a search 
for an elusive ‘‘synthesis.”” We not only have to put together our 
disjointed jig-saw puzzle into a coherent picture, but have to make 
its parts cohere. And this the synthetic principles alleged can not 
do. Alike whether they are alleged with the skeptical smile of Hume, 
with the naive complacency of Kant, with the candid bewilderment 
of Mill, or with the airy insouciance of Russell, they inevitably 
provoke the question—‘But how do your synthetic principles bind 
together the dissociated mind-stuff you supply them with?’’ And 
the inevitable answer is ‘‘Nohow!’’ Hence Hume, after trying 
whether ‘‘associating ideas in the imagination’’ would not do? and 
furtively smuggling in a ‘‘feigned’’ self under the name of 
‘‘memory,’’ conceived as a faculty for ‘‘raising up images of past 
perceptions”’ that ‘‘not only discovers the identity but also con- 
tributes to its production,’’* gaily confesses his bankruptcy. ‘‘If 
perceptions are distinct existences, they form a whole only by being 
connected together. But no connections among distinct existences 
are ever discoverable.’’* So Hume despairs of explaining ‘‘the 
principles that unite our successive perceptions in our thought or 
consciousness.’’ Mill, after recognizing associations, memories and 
expectations, is distressed to find that they commit him to the ‘‘in- 
explicable fact’’ that a mind ‘‘which ex hypothesi is but a series of 
feelings can be aware of itself as a series.’?> Kant never himself got 
clear enough about the relations of his epistemology to psychology 
to see the difficulty: but the only sense in which he can be said to 
have answered Hume is by failing, himself also, to solve Hume’s 
problem. Of his followers a few have displayed some uneasiness 
when confronted with the awkward question how the a priori 
‘*forms’’ could make sure of encountering no recalcitrance from the 
‘‘matter’’ of sensation; the majority realized that the safest way 
of dealing with an unanswerable question was not to try to answer 
it. So they kept mum about it. 

Russell does the next best thing; he skips lightly over it to start 
with. The ‘‘subject’’ or ‘‘act’’ is ‘‘unnecessary and fictitious.’’ 
He can discover nothing ‘‘empirically corresponding to the supposed 
act,’’® and ‘‘theoretically I can not see that it is indispensable.’’ 
It is the ‘‘ghost’’ of the subject, which in turn ‘‘once was the full- 
blooded soul.’? Persons are just ‘‘bundles,’’ and not ‘‘ingredients 

2 Treatise (Selby Bigge), p. 259. 

3Ib., p. 260-1. 

41b., p. 635. 


5 Exam, of Hamilton, p. 247. 
6 Analysis of Mind, p. 17. 
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in the single thought.’’* No ‘‘observation’’ reveals the ‘‘I,’’ which 
is a linguistic convenience, and a logical fiction. After that, he 
appeals to association, memory and expectation, like Hume and Mill, 
continues to use the personal pronoun like every one else, and 
speaks nonchalantly of the ‘‘assent’’ and ‘‘attitudes’’ involved in 
belief.° But he has established no right to any of these things, and 
has not laid the ghost of the full-blooded soul. 

If on the other hand we refuse to murder the full-blooded soul 
without a trial, we need have no trouble with the unity of mind. 
We shall be entitled to take it as an organic whole (blood and all!) 
and to consider merely how we can cut it up without hurting it. 
This we shall do by confessing that we were ‘‘analyzing’’ it in 
thought alone, admitting that, originally and as given, it is a con- 
tinuum and the source of all continuity, and by suggesting principles, 
not of synthesis, but of analysis. It will then only remain to be 
explained why and how the soul is taken as a plurality and broken 
up into ‘‘faculties’’ and ‘‘elements.’’ And this is quite easy. 
When, as is frequently the case, we are not interested in all of it, 
we can neglect the whole and single out ‘‘aspects’’ or ‘‘parts’’ which 
seem to us significant and relevant to our momentary purpose. But 
it should be clearly understood that this methodological dissection 
rests upon abstractions and fictions. We do not really split up the 
soul, and in no wise detract from its working unity, as any one ean 
convince himself even in the act of ‘‘contemplating’’ his feelings or 
his past. And when we have done contemplating our selected aspect, 
it is quite easy to get rid of it again. We have merely to let it sink 
back into the continuous background, out of which it was lifted and 
from which it was never really separated. Our recognition of its 
plurality, therefore, never endangers the soul’s unity. 

(b) Neither need our recognition of unity enough in the soui 
to enable it to function as a mind prejudice whatever plurality it 
may be empirically expedient to recognize. For it does not follow 
that plurality is an illusion, because it is not an original datwm. 
This only proves it secondary in an epistemological, not in an onto- 
logical way. Plurality may yet be as real and copious, as vital and 
important, as it is found to be. No metaphysical question is pre- 
judged or prejudiced. It is only contended that plurality is not 
given, but arrived at, and it may be all the better for that. 

Moreover, Mr. Russell himself ought to assent to this contention. 
For he also admits that by far the greater part of the plurality he 


7Ib., p. 18. 
8Ib., p. 141. 
9 E.g., ib., pp. 233, 243, 
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recognizes is not a datum in the sense of being initially given, but 
is a secondary product of scientific elaboration. This comes out 
well in his account of the ‘‘ultimate brief existents that go to make 
up the collections we call things or persons.’’?® All such ‘‘partic- 
ulars,’’ his ‘‘ultimate simples,’’ whether ‘‘the ultimate data of psy- 
chology’’ or ‘‘physical objects,’’ are ‘‘constructed or inferred.’’ ™ 
For, strictly, data ‘‘do not mean the things of which we feel sure 
before scientific study begins, but the things which, when a science 
is well advanced, appear as affording grounds for other parts of 
the science,’’ and presuppose ‘‘a trained observer, with an analytic 
attention, knowing the sort of thing to look for and sort of thing 
that will be important.’’** Only one little addition is needed to 
make this statement entirely acceptable to an activist psychology of 
the sort I am advocating. Mr. Russell should have noted also that 
a datum need not be a ‘‘fact,’’ nor be expressed in a ‘‘ proposition 
of which the truth is known without demonstration,’’ 1° because it 
is enough that it should be taken as fact, and that its truth should 
be assumed for the purpose of the argument. For while hypothetical 
reasoning has just the same formal features as assertoric, it is only 
by taking them hypothetically that logical forms become significant 
and valuable. 

I welcome also Mr. Russell’s doctrine of ‘‘perspectives’’ and 
‘*biographies’’ so far as it breaks up the unity of the physical object. 
This should not only facilitate a recognition that the dichotomy of 
experience into the psychical and the physical is an artifice, and may 
well be a fiction, but should also moderate the blind and somewhat 
fanatical attachment of many realists to the methodological con- 
structions of the sciences. But I think it should be added that the 
composition of a single object out of a multitude of ‘‘perspectives’’ 
seems to be a legitimate process which is pragmatically justified in a 
way in which the decomposition of a ‘‘mind’’ is not. For practically, 
1.€., aS agents, we need to recognize the plurality of things and the 
unity of souls. 

(c) It is moreover a ‘‘theoretic’’ advantage also to curb the mob 
of ‘‘analytical’’ fictions which have too long been allowed to ruu 
riot in psychology. In particular, Mr. Russell’s accounts of ‘‘sen- 
sations’’ and of the cognitive function of ‘‘images’’ afford a welcome 
opportunity for the suppression of these fictions. For he is well 
aware of their artificial character and of the impossibility of justify- 

10 Analysis of Mind, p. 193. 

11 7b., p. 300, 105. 


12 Ib., p. 298. 
13 Jb., p. 297. 
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ing them as data of immediate experience. He sees that they are 
constructs and can be data only in his ‘‘strict’’ sense, though hardly 
how futile their construction is. Thus he admits that ‘‘the sensation 
is a theoretical core in the actual experience; the actual experience 
is the perception,’’** enriched by ‘‘mnemic phenomena.’’ Defining 
then ‘‘sensation as the non-mnemic elements in a perception,’’ we 
see that ‘‘the core of pure sensation is only to be extracted by care- 
ful investigation,’’** and that ‘‘we have to pare away all that is 
due to habit or expectation or interpretation.’’** Still he sticks to it 
that though ‘‘in any other science than psychology the datum is 
primarily a perception, in which only the sensational core is ulti- 
mately and theoretically a datum’’ and ‘‘an ideal observer’’ has to 
be ‘‘postulated’’ to ‘‘isolate the sensation and treat this alone as 
datum,’’*" yet ‘‘there certainly is a sensational core.’’ *® 

I disagree on principle. Mr. Russell has described sensation as 
a pure fiction, though he has made its formation scientifically intel- 
ligible. The pure sensation is clearly not a fact of immediate ex- 
perience, and could not conceivably become such a fact. For if we 
conceived it as occurring once, we should at once have to add that it 
could never occur again. On its recurrence it would at once be 
colored by the results of the first experience, even though these were 
not actually remembered. It is, therefore, a pure creation of psy- 
chological theory. 

And the theory which generates it is optional and unnecessary. 
We need not even accept it as a scientifically constructed ‘‘datum.’’ 
If we seriously attempt description of actual experience and explore 
the alternative possibilities of scientific construction, we can per- 
fectly well rest content with ‘‘perceptions’’ as ultimate facts which 
function as ‘‘elements’’ only in ‘‘biographies.’’ That will mean 
merely the adoption of an activist method in psychology, and a tardy 
recognition of the personality which it was usual to abstract from. 
But the reason for this abstraction was merely that the other sciences 
all appeared to make it, and that the psychologists were anxious to 
fall into line. But recent developments have revolutionized the situ- 
ation. ‘‘Biographies’’ are no longer restricted to psychology, and 
‘‘nerspectives’’ to art; science finds it possible, and even necessary, 
to recognize them. The chemist has for some purposes to take into 
account the history of the stuff he handles, to consider whether it 


14 Anal., p. 132. 
15 Ib., p. 139. 
16 Ib., p. 140. 
17Jb., p. 299. 
18 Ib., p. 140. 
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is thorium-lead or uranium-lead and in what proportions, and to 
allow for the ‘‘mnemic phenomena’’ it displays. The physicist must 
locate the events, and date the localities, of his observations, and may 
presently find, not merely that ‘‘man is the measure’’ of everything, 
but that no thing can be measured except in its own space and at its 
own time, and ultimately, perhaps, by its own leave.’® That is the 
meaning of Relativity. 

Consequently it has become timely to suggest that perceptions are 
the real experiences, and are always involved in a biography, which 
it is well to ascertain; also that psychology need not substitute any 
fictitious ‘‘data’’ for these facts. After the deposition of ‘‘sensa- 
tions’’ from their preéminence, it would no longer seem obligatory 
to inflate the status of ‘‘images,’’ and to attribute to them an im- 
portance which they do not empirically appear to possess.*° 

Thus the activist interpretation in psychology may justly appeal 
from the sordid past of the sciences to their dazzling prospects. It 
should not, however, neglect to fortify itself against some of the more 
obvious misconceptions. It should not, e.g., plead guilty to the charge 
of recalling from the limbo of discarded errors the simple soul-sub- 
stance of rationalistic metaphysics. For this may justly be con- 
demned on the ground that it involved a passivist conception of 
substance, modelled upon observation of the external world, and 
utterly alien to the self-maintaining energy of psychic life. It made 
the soul into a thing, not into a person. Divorcing its substance 
from its ‘‘accidents,’’ it could account for none of its empirical 
manifestations, for none of the plurality and variety in its function- 
ing. The a priori sort of unity it postulated was utterly useless 
and incompatible with the ‘‘dissociations’’ which, empirically speak- 
ing, are more or less normal in the souls we actually know. 

The activist theory, on the other hand, though it repudiates 
atomizing artifices, can make room for any sort and amount of 
plurality that do not destroy all unity, and are in fact required. It 
rejects only a pluralism so complete that psychic continuity becomes 
unthinkable. It demands only that an adequate psychology should 
face the fact that some at least of our psychie contents coagulate 
into or inhabit a ‘‘self’’ that says ‘‘1’’ to them and calls them 
‘‘mine.’’ Also that, to all appearance, they really do belong to it. 
This last requirement also is essential, and is often overlooked. 
Transcendentalism, for example, fails to solve the problem of the 
self, because its Ego is only a universal function that does not really 


19 Mr. Russell, quite rightly, points out that not only living things but all 
have biographies (p. 129). 


20 As I have shown, against Mr. Russell, in Mind, No. 116, pp. 693-4, 
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cohere with the psychic contents it ‘‘apperceives.’’ Instead of being 
any one in particular the ‘‘I’’ it deduces might just as well be the 
Devil or the Absolute. 

In conclusion let me say that the questions I have raised all, I 
believe, affect the fundamentals of Mr. Russell’s system; for in 4 
consistent philosophy these are the parts which most demand atten- 
tion, and are most worth discussion. 

F. C. S. ScHILuer. 

Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





‘IMPLICATION AND LINEAR INFERENCE”’ 


| igo I say a word on one judgment and its corollary in the 
courteous and appreciative review of my book in this JoURNAL 
by H. T. Costello? 

The point is that he describes my illustration of self-evidence 
by the proposition that two straight lines ean not enclose a space, as 
‘‘unfortunate.’’ The reason is, I gather, that experts do not now 
admit this proposition to be self-evident. And what I want to main- 
tain is that thus it becomes a far more fortunate illustration of my 
argument than I supposed it to be. 

Obviously it is involved in my notion of coherence that theoreti- 
eally and in principle self-evidence is a matter of degree. There are 
plenty of propositions no one would trouble to interfere with, but, 
technically, there is none which has in itself absolute self-evidence. 
I asserted this position in my Logic and applied it to the ‘‘Law 
of Causation,’’ and also showed that the interpretation of the 
‘‘Laws of Thought’’ was ‘‘relative and ambiguous.’’ Therefore, 
having later made a concession for the sake of argument, and under- 
taken to show as a limiting case of my theory a proposition which [ 
believed nearly every one would feel as self-evident, I am fortunate, 
and not unfortunate, when my reviewer batters down for me the 
wall I was trying to breach and tells me that the proposition, though 
constantly taken for self-evident, is not self-evident at all. That is 
to say, in the light of a wider or more precisely analyzed whole of 
experience than mine, its supposed necessity does not stand exam- 
ination. This is quite natural, and of course is a strong support to 
my view, which was originally formulated owing in part to some 
hints of Lotze in the same direction which I thought were probably 
out of date today, and so did not produce in the discussion in my book. 

I proceed to the corollary. The reviewer’s judgment that the 
illustration is unfortunate establishes to my mind the point that he 
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does not follow me in apprehending the test of coherence as involv- 
ing a genuinely complete empiricism and only rejecting one that is 
arbitrary and partial. He does not see how (as, e.g., Husserl points 
out) self-evidence is relative to the relevant whole of experience. 
Thus I read in the review (p. 416) : ‘‘Looking upon the process as 
an internal dialectic of coherence within thought, they slur over the 
empirical checks which actually knock a thought-process into shape 
by unexpected blows from without itself.’’ So (p. 417): ‘‘Only 
empiricism can select the true one.”’ 

Mr. Russell is in the same mythical tradition (Analysis of Mind, 
p. 268, treating expressly of the coherence method). ‘‘The attempt to 
deduce the world by pure thought is attractive—But nowadays 
most men admit that beliefs must be tested by observation, and not 
merely by the fact that they harmonize with other beliefs. A con- 
sistent fairy-tale,’’ etc. 

And Mr. Arnauld Reid in the Philosophical Review, January, 
1922, treats perception as a test other than and external to ‘‘coher- 
ence.’’ 

They must all, surely, be speaking of something much less simple 
on one side, and much less fundamental on the other, than what I am 
talking about. As early as in the concluding chapters of Knowledge 
and Reality (1885) I pointed out in detailed analysis the obvious 
fact that every precise perception and every scientific observation 
is in itself a crucial experiment demonstrating that inference is by 
coherence. There is, therefore, no alternative method. The human 
mind in the pursuit of truth works in no other way. The simplest 
and most classical analysis of the facts, apart from the many well- 
known passages of Mr. Bradley and others, is, I should say, in Nettle- 
ship’s Logie Lectures (Remains, Vol. I, pp. 181 ff.). 

We always test a sense-perception as Macbeth tested his vision of 
the dagger, by trying if it brings with it something else we expect 
it to bring. The mind is potentially a system, and puts its ques- 
tions, or demands its answers, in systematic form. 

This characteristic procedure has nothing directly to do with any 
further question about the ultimate incompleteness of truth. It 
has nothing whatever to do with ideas of an internal dialectic, of 
coherence within thought, or with deductions by pure thought, or 
with consistent fairy-tales, or with a contrast between thought and 
empirical checks or perception or observation. Does no realist to- 
day think it worth while to consider what goes on in any careful 
perception or observation or on what its precision and truth value 
depend? It is really as if the hoary jest of our childhood about the 
German who evolved the camel out of his moral consciousness were 
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hanging about the minds of realists, and prevented them from attend- 
ing to what students of actual working logic are talking about. I 
am much inclined to think that some obsolete superstition of the 
kind is actually at work. 


BERNARD BosANQUET. 
OxsHOTT, ENGLAND. 





THE VERIFICATION OF STANDARDS OF VALUE 


T is a familiar contention of pragmatism that the truth as well 
as the value of ideas is to be judged by their consequences in 

action. This theory has been applied by Professor Dewey to the 
subject of practical judgments and moral standards. ‘‘The truth of 
practical judgments,’’ he writes, ‘‘ . . . is constituted by the issue. 
The determination of end-means (constituting the terms and rela- 
tions of the practical proposition) is hypothetical until the course 
of action indicated has been tried. The event or issue of such action 
is the truth or falsity of the judgment.’’? 
In conduct» ‘‘principles, criteria, laws are intellectual instruments 
for analyzing individual or unique situations.’’ ? 
Generalized and classified goods are tools of insight, and in ethics 
‘‘validation, demonstration, become experimental, a matter of con- 
sequences. ’’ ® 

Up to the present the advocates of this theory have been mainly 
occupied with defending its central thesis against the formalism of 
older ethical methods. They have accordingly made little if any 
attempt to apply it in testing specific current ideals and standards 
of value. They have rather been disposed to avoid such an attempt, 
on the ground that it would involve the very failing of ethics which 
they attack, a tendency to excessive and arbitrary generalization. 
Art and practical conduct, therefore, rather than science, have 
seemed to them the proper fields for developing and testing stand- 
ards.* 

Such procedure, however, is subject to the obvious limitations, 
recognized by pragmatists, of all common sense thinking in com- 
parison with scientific.® 

The latter must no doubt abandon its claim to provide absolute 

1 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 346. 

2 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 162. 

8 Ibid., pp. 169, 174. 

4Cf. John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, p. 71; Essays 


in Experimental Logic, pp. 374-381. 
5 Dewey, How We Think, ch. XI. 
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rules for conduct. Yet, granting this, the possibility remains that 
some of the conceptions for which it has claimed too much author- 
ity may contain as hypotheses a measure of truth and value under 
certain conditions; that the power and scope of experimental sci- 
ence, furthermore, may be utilized in developing and testing such 
hypotheses, on a basis of past experience and subject to the ultimate 
verdict of future events. Are there ways in which science can be 
so used without unwarranted generalizing? 


It has been noted that pragmatic verification and valuation con- 
sist at least partially in discovering and comparing consequences. 
Any prediction of future results must be made largely on a basis of 
past experience or history. To this extent, then, the verification and 
valuation of standards are studies in the history of ideas, and are 
subject to no more dangers than attend all such historical narrative. 
In observing the past and present operation of specific standards, 
ethical research has thus a clear field before it. 

Disagreement on the general nature, basis and authority of moral 
ideas is no obstacle to such research. It is clear, at least, that many 
ideas such as freedom, justice, happiness, growth and control are 
eurrent in human thinking, and are often described as ends, ideals 
and standards, though conceived and used in different ways. Some 
denote abstract qualities in a catalogue of virtues, others the con- 
crete objects of desire or contemplation; some are products of un- 
reflective instinct and custom, others of moral theory; some are 
treated as absolute rules, others as objects of worship or hypotheses 
in experiment; some are individual, trivial and ephemeral, others 
racial, enduring, wide in application and in influence. But what- 
ever their form and function, if they operate in human thought 
and conduct at all, science may attempt to describe their operation. 

Such an attempt would imply for the procedure of ethical in- 
quiry the examination of specific concepts, especially those of major 
scope and influence, rather than a study of value and value-stand- 
ards in general; the treatment of these concepts as factors in conduct 
rather than as static theories, with emphasis rather on their applica- 
tion than on their formulation and justification; the observation of 
actual problems and decisions, with analysis of the part which stand- 
ards have played therein. ‘‘What functions,’’ the observer would 
inquire, ‘‘has this concept been intended to fulfil, and why? How 
has it carried out these functions, and what other consequences have 
followed? ’’ The appropriate sources for such study are less in 
systems of ethics than in history, literature and applied science, where 
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standards are described, developed and followed in contact with 
events. 

The difficulties in such an inquiry are obvious. To trace the 
history of any scientific concept is to deal, especially if the concept 
is old and much used, with a rather nebulous subject-matter. It 
begins, as a rule, at no assignable date, it has no continuous growth, 
as from seed to flowering, it has at no stage a clearly outlined iden- 
tity, and it appears to the observer less as a unified intellectual in- 
strument than as a place of entrance to a world of tangled theories. 
One contemplating such a history may readily feel the illusion of 
watching a shifting mist of words, without structure or sequence, and 
forget that each period may have been a serious attempt at describ- 
ing stable facts or formulating persistent desires. Each participant 
in the history has probably felt the impulse, more or less conscious, 
to sharpen the outlines of his terms by cutting off unwanted accre- 
tions of meaning, then by adding his own commentary to set up a 
more lasting and unequivocal system of relations between names, 
ideas and reality. But the new definitions often prove scarcely 
less transitory than the theories of fact. Ideas are shifted from 
name to name, and rival theories marshal them in conflicting orders, 
until particular concepts lose all recognizable substance. 

A single concept, as a recurrent theme in intellectual history, is 
accordingly no easy object to follow. At any given time it has 
probably some recognized name, such as ‘‘democracy,’’ and the 
career of this name may be followed from its etymological origin or 
its equivalents in earlier tongues, through successive gains and losses 
of connotation, through various roles in theory and up to its status 
in modern discourse. But this inquiry, though of use for some 
purposes, would fall short of the information required as data for 
verification—a story of the operation of the concept. For a stand- 
ard, like any other idea, is more than a name, symbol or concrete 
embodiment. It is a complex of meanings, which the symbol binds 
together and points out, and the effect of such a symbol upon thought 
may include the influence of all these current meanings. Since 
they, rather than the name, constitute the standard, a history of the 
standard’s operation must include their history, whether or not they 
have always borne the present name. A concept may be newly put 
together, but if it consists of older ideas, its history is a continuation 
of theirs. To attempt a disentangling of such threads, and an ac- 
count of their intermingling with the rest of experience—other ideas, 
desires, emotions, the forces of environment—may well be a slow and 
dubious task. 

Yet these difficulties are not altogether insuperable. The study 
of the history and influence of ideas, far from being considered im- 
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possible, forms a steadily increasing part of all historical writing. 
Though confused at times, ideas can achieve a degree of integrity, 
especially when as social ideals or scientific concepts they are per- 
sistently redefined. Some have been, furthermore, evolved through 
a fairly continuous development, or constructed out of elements 
whose antecedents are likewise recognizable. To describe the main 
outlines of the history of such ideas may prove to be in some measure 
possible. 

In addition to study of past experience, the choice of hypotheses 
in conduct involves an interest in the future: not alone ‘‘how has 
this standard acted? ’’ but ‘‘how may it be expected to act in other 
situations? ’’’ To whatever extent situations are unique, novel and 
surprising, future effects can not be clearly foreseen. But so far 
as past experience can be utilized, similarities detected and combina- 
tions of events foreseen, decision can be, and is in practise assisted 
by imagination—the construction of hypothetical situations and re- 
sponses in advance of action. Can ethics thus estimate the probable 
consequences of standards under conditions not to be found in 
past experience? 

Some attempt at such hypothetical reasoning is made in almost 
every scientific argument that attacks or defends a proposed policy, 
as in theories of government or economics. Its uncertainty in pre- 
diction is obvious, and it runs the constant risk, through the need 
of imagining conditions in a more simple and general form than 
they occur, of overlooking important contingencies. Yet it is a 
necessary part of any reflection that aims not at mere understanding 
of the past, but at appraisal and adoption of purposes. Such con- 
sideration by ethics of the major policies with which it deals is thus a 
logical extension of the procedure necessary in all applied science. 
If ethics is to achieve conclusions that are applicable in practise, 
it must attempt to forecast the probable consequences of following 
certain standards, in relation to certain typical conditions. In what 
kinds of situation, in other words, might a given standard be applied ? 
What would be its probable effect, if certain other factors were 
present? What emotional, instinctive or habitual responses would 
it tend to stimulate? What rational inferences would it imply, and 
what alternatives in action would it tend to select and favor? What 
later consequences might then be expected ? 

The decisive step in verification still remains to be taken, even 
after past and probable future consequences are known. Conse- 
quences themselves may be subject to varying appraisal. Beyond 
certain limits, it can not be expected that this final step should be 
made. The pragmatic notion of truth implies abandonment of the 
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attempt at absolute verdicts, whether on a basis of consequences or 
not. Such verdicts would themselves require standards, and these 
latter also would be subject to dispute. No appraisal may be ex- 
pected to result from the above research, then, except of a tentative 
and approximate nature, expressed in terms of comparison, and with 
reference to specific conditions. 

A knowledge of the consequences of a standard does, however, pro- 
vide data for appraising it by whatever other standards are accepted. 
In speaking of the truth of ideas, for example, Professor Dewey 
proposes as a test ‘‘that satisfaction which arises when the idea as 
working hypothesis or tentative method is applied to prior existences 
in such a way as to fulfil what it intends.’’® William James’s ‘‘real 
doctrine is that a belief is true when it satisfies both personal needs 
and the requirements of objective things. Speaking of pragmatism, 
he says, ‘Her only test of probable truth is what works best in the 
way of leading us, what fits every part of life best and combines wtih 
the collectivity of experience’s demands, nothing being omitted.’ ’’7 
‘‘Truth as utility means service in making just that contribution to 
reorganization in experience that the idea or theory claims to be 
able to make.’’ ® 

According to this test, then, a comparison between the intended 
and the accomplished or probable consequences would be tentative 
verification. More specifically, the standard in question may be 
found to rest upon self-contradictory arguments, or on an unverified 
belief regarding the effects of certain actions. It may be found to 
produce failure, discord and pain. Such conclusions may fall short, 
philosophically, of absolute verdicts on truth and value, but in in- 
telligent conduct they have all the cogency of such verdicts, and 
more concrete meaning. 

To know and compare the working of current standards, in other 
words, is to know their interrelation; to know which codperate and 
confirm each other, which deny and conflict; to find areas of agree- 
ment and areas of dispute or ignorance. In practise this is equiva- 
lent to a recognition of certain main lines of conduct which are, 
though not certainly good, less questioned than others, and which 
illuminate by contrast the fields where discovery and innovation 
are more needed. 

The choice of hypotheses in conduct is of course not confined 
to selection between ideals already formulated, or even to continuous 


6 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 320. 

7 Ibid., p. 324, quoting James’s Pragmatism, p. 80; cf. also The Influence 
of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 95, 150. 

8 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 157. 
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development of them. Future experience may suggest conceptions 
which require to be expressed in entirely new terms, and to be re- 
garded as distinct from the old. The science of ethics can doubtless 
aid in the process of discovering and interpreting the data for such 
hypotheses. But several considerations warrant present emphasis on 
the study of older concepts. They contain an accumulation of long 
experience with the chief activities of life, whose testimony has not 
yet been agreed upon. Future experience can hardly be quite dis- 
continuous with the past, or produce ideals unaffected by it. The 
formulation of new standards can not confidently be attempted with- 
out some decision upon the validity of the old, and the problem of 
testing them when formed is not unlike that of judging older and 
more familiar subject-matter. Although the present situation in 
ethics, however, may suggest the need of attention to historic ideals, 
new and proposed conceptions as well may be examined with a view 
to discovering their actual and possible consequences in relation to 
other factors in experience. 

Pragmatism and the empirical theories which preceded it have 
amply demonstrated the futility of rigid and premature moral 
generalizations. But a consistent ethical pluralism will not be con- 
tent with wholesale rejection or neglect of all general standards. It 
will examine them separately and in comparison as possible instru- 
ments in conduct, to discover if some are perhaps more true in 
assertion and more useful in function than others. If the funded 
experience of the past concerning good and bad is to be made avail- 
able for use in present action, the work of organizing it must be 
earried on by the sciences, such as ethics, which concern themselves 
with problems of value. And if these sciences are to accomplish 
more than destructive criticism and inconclusive description of 
social and psychological processes, they must undertake the syste- 
matic development and appraisal of hypothetical standards of value. 


The following questions are possible specific modes of inquiry 
into the operation of a standard: 

What are its general meanings as at present accepted, its defini- 
tions, descriptions, constituent ideas, implied assertions? Are they 
at present widely different, so as to make the standard ambiguous, 
and act in different ways? 

What are their histories? How have they come together to form 
a more or less coherent conception? What associations have they 
had with other theories, problems, events and conditions? 

For what functions has the standard (or its several elements, 
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if they have operated independently) been used or intended? As 
descriptive law or concept? As object of desire, admiration, con- 
templation, idealization, reverence, worship? As aim or policy? 
Immediate, ulterior, ultimate, summum bonum? As standard, crite- 
rion, guide in decision and valuation? Subordinate to others, or 
supreme? Absolute or hypothetical? "What beliefs and aims are 
implied by so using the concept? 

By whom has it been used? What sorts of people have rejected 
or abandoned it? When has this acceptance or rejection occurred ? 
Under what circumstances? In what sorts of problem? 

What factors have led to this acceptance or rejection? What 
instincts, habits, customs, preferences? Are these usual or excep- 
tional? What environmental conditions have been influential? 
What beliefs, premises, evidence, inferences, have led to acceptance 
or rejection, especially in regard to the nature of the universe, of 
man and his place in it, and in regard to the probable consequences 
of certain ways of acting? Can these be judged as true or false? 

What immediate consequences tend to follow its use? As actu- 
ally applied? If consistently and thoroughly applied? If there is 
a difference what has led to it? What responses in emotion or 
action does it stimulate? What judgments and inferences does it 
entail? What effect has it in selecting between alternatives, in reach- 
ing decisions, choices, solutions? Does it indicate the selection of 
certain types of alternatives rather than others? Entirely, or on 
a basis of comparative amounts or degrees? What ones, and by 
what specifications? Does it select in use as it is expected to; 2¢., 
does it fulfil its intended function? Are its meanings and sugges- 
tions different in practise from its formal definitions? What other 
factors, organic, intellectual, environmental, codperate to produce 
these results? 

Are the situations in which it can be applied frequent, important, 
erucial, confined to particular times and places or lasting and wide- 
spread? For what types of alternative does it indicate no selection? 
What changes have taken place in its mode of functioning? 

With what other standards does it interact, theoretically or prac- 
tically? With what ones would it interact if consistently applied 
whenever possible? Does it tend to conflict with these? To what 
extent? With any margin of agreement? What has produced this 
conflict? Does the standard corroborate, agree with others? To 
what extent? As means, end, or in codrdinate status? In what 
types of problem does it interact with others, and with what results? 
What are its relations to scientific knowledge other than value- 
standards? 
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What later consequences, organic, emotional, intellectual, individ- 
ual, social, tend to follow its use? Which are constant and which 
confined to particular times and places? What other factors combine 
to produce them? Which are expected by the persons who use 
the standards, and which are unexpected? What would follow if the 
standard were more consistently carried out? To what extent do 
these results (actual and possible) agree with, conflict with or re- 
direct the more constant impulses, desires and capacities of human 
nature ? 

In what ways may the standard and its consequences be modified ? 


Tuomas Munro. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Manhood of Humanity; The Science and Art of Human Engineer- 
ing. ALFRED Korzyspski. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 1921. Pp. xiii + 264. 

In the preface the author announces that (p. ix) ‘‘This book 
is primarily a study of Man and ultimately embraces all the great 
qualities and problems of Man.’’ 

Count Alfred Korzybski temperamentally seems to be a phi- 
losopher and poet who was trained to be a mathematician, engineer 
and soldier. His natural inclinations have led him to be intensely 
interested in humanity. In trying to explain human behavior he 
has used mathematical and engineering terms and figures of speech. 

The sub-title of this volume ‘‘The Science and Art of Human 
Engineering’’ means the directing of the energies and capacities 
of human beings to the advancement of human weal. 

Man has brought much suffering upon himself because he has 
been ignorant concerning himself, so in order to get a better under- 
standing of humanity the author has proposed a mathematical in- 
vestigation of the problem. He claims that mathematics must be- 
come the basis of the social sciences because of its characteristic 
precision, sharpness and completeness of definitions. The natural 
sciences have gone on much faster than the ‘‘so-called social sci- 
ences’’ because they have used mathematical methods. Humanity 
is said to be in its infaney because of so much purposeless sacrifice 
and wasted energy. 

A very novel explanation of the relation of mankind to other 
organic life is offered. Plants as living organisms appropriate the 
basic energies of the sun, soil and air. They constitute the lowest 
order of life. This life order or capacity is represented by the 
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first dimension or by dimension I. This peculiar quality is called 
‘*basic-energy-binding’’ or ‘‘chemistry-binding.’’ 

Animals possess the autonomous power to move about in space. 
This power places them in a higher order. They have ‘‘chemistry- 
binding’’ power but their peculiar power lies in conquering space. 
Animals have, therefore, a two-dimensional life or are living in life 
dimension II characterized as ‘‘space-binding.”’ 

Man, like the animals, has chemistry- and space-‘‘binding’’ 
power, but in addition to this he has the power to profit by experi- 
ence—the experience of past generations. Every succeeding gen- 
eration builds upon the accumulated knowledge of the past, while 
the animal begins its life history at the same point as preceding 
generations. This quality or power Korzybski has called ‘‘time- 
building.’’ In life it represents dimension III. Such then is the 
proposed conception of man—one whose glory consists in his pecu- 
liar capacity for binding time. The power to ‘‘bind time”’ is a 
perfectly natural power and the power to act in a time-binding 
capacity becomes the measure of human progress. Time-binding 
is the energy that civilizes, it produces wealth, it is the great crea- 
tive power. Humans have the power to continue where the past 
generation stopped, profiting by all previous generations. The 
beaver builds his dams the same without gaining anything from past 
generations. The progress of man then should become faster from 
generation to generation. The natural law of this increment can 
be shown to follow the law of logarithmic increase (pp. 90-92). 
Thus, if P is the progress made in a given generation, and if R is 
the ratio, then the progress made in the second generation is PR, 
and that of the third is PR? and that made in a single Tth genera- 
tion will be PR7-, The expression PR?" is called an exponential 
function of time. The immortal offspring of the ‘‘marriage of Time 
and human Toil’’ increase in a marvelous manner, especially when 
we consider the vast number of generations that have already con- 
tributed or should have contributed to our welfare. 

Here we see the need of a technologized social science. Human 
progress will go on at a rate measured by a rapidly increasing ge- 
ometric progression if we acquire sense enough to let it do so. 

Wealth, according to this teacher, consists of the fruit of man’s 
time-binding capacity—‘‘the living work of the dead.”’ 

The closing chapters of the book emphasize the importance of 
the time-binding activities with a view toward the happiness of all 
humanity. He finally proposes a Department of Codrdination or 
Codperation which is to be the nucleus of a civilization developed 
along mathematical-engineering lines. This development would 
bring about the greatest true liberty and happiness. 
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Three appendices are included in the volume with the following 
titles: (1) Mathematics and Time-Binding, (2) Biology and Time- 
Binding, (3) Engineering and Time-Binding. 

It is evident that the whole discussion rests on the so-called 
‘*time-binding’’ capacity or power of the human being. Evidently 
what is meant by time-binding is the capacity to profit by experi- 
ence as the result of associative memory or what has come to be 
known as intelligence. Although the author probably would not 
approve of this statement, yet it is evident that mathematical fig- 
ures of speech have been employed to describe facts that have been 
considered in every important study of human behavior. 

Before the ratio of progress can be worked out, or before a 
formula for normal human development can be written, it will be 
necessary to have standards of measurement to see if the relations 
are as they have been assumed. Psychology (classified on page 25 
with philosophy, law and ethies as ‘‘private theories’’ or ‘‘verbal- 
isms’’) as the science of human behavior has already done much in 
measuring intelligence with its intelligence-quotient and other 
psychometric methods. The study of human behavior by those 
who have been especially trained has shown that an a@ priori assump- 
tion of mathematical formule is a false procedure. 

A few, but their tribe decreaseth, of the social investigators 
still look upon man as supernatural, but most of those in good 
standing study humanity from an empirical point of view and 
organize their data quantitatively wherever standards of measure- 
ment are available. 

The enthusiasm of the author has led him to suggest that mathe- 
matics per se can solve the problem of humanity. What is needed 
is the help or service of mathematics in solving problems that are 
already clearly defined in the minds of real social scientists. 

The Manhood of Humanity contributes very little to the social 
sciences, except some interesting mathematical and engineering 
analogies. The plea for exact and scientific methods in the study 
of humanity and the warning against mystical or prejudicial at- 
titudes is to be commended. 

Humanity is still before us, with us and in us, with its re- 
sponses to complex and remote stimuli, and with its complicated, 
delayed responses. Humanity still challenges first the biologist, 
then the psychologist, and finally the sociologist for an explana- 
tion. The Science of Humanity will be the synthesis of all sciences 
and not the outgrowth of mathematics merely. 


J. V. BREITWIESER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Die Deutsch Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, 
RAYMUND ScHMIDT, editor. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1921. Vol- 
umes 1 and 2, Pp. 228; 208. 


Conceive of a history of European philosophy in which each of 
the authors had presented his own views in final and well considered 
form. It would be a fascinating book to read. Less enviable, per- 
haps, would be the task of the editor. If he had a conscientious 
desire to make his volume uniform in any sense, he might find dif- 
ficulty. Not only would there be a tendency on the part of his 
contributors to expatiate unduly, but a sort of waywardness might 
be expected. One would not be surprised to find Plato setting 
down his thought in a myth. Augustine might wish to publish an 
exhortation and Thomas a Kempis a pious prayer. I am inclined 
to think there would be slighter difficulty with the German con- 
tributors; for after all, to be a philosopher in Germany is to have 
a profession and to recognize professional rules and etiquette. 

So we might expect to find in this history of contemporary 
German philosophy, to which each of the writers has contributed 
his own statement of his views and of their psychogenesis, a certain 
‘‘eut and driedness.’’ Such an expectation is, however, by no means 
justified by the contents of the volume. There is, to be sure, a 
noticeable dominance of the idol of the system over certain of the 
contributors. One ‘‘decided to become a philosopher.’’ Another, 
when he was called to an academic position, discovered that he was 
supposed by the traditions of the post to lecture on certain subjects 
and forthwith began to do so. And frequently one is aware that 
the progress of a man’s thought is too greatly determined by a sense 
of obligation to fill the picture previously outlined, or to expand 
his theories so as to cover every portion of the philosophic field. 

It is altogether probable that these faults, if faults they be, 
are due to the fact that the representatives of philosophy whose 
views are here given are principally in the university world and of 
the philosophical department. One is glad to note that the editor, 
Dr. Raymund Schmidt, promises that future volumes will also con- 
tain a presentation of authors whose contributions lie in the field of 
the philosophy of law, of education and other departments. Yet 
even in this present group there are men who have done important 
work outside the strict limits of their departmental duties. 

Moreover, one is struck by the free and courageous criticism 
which a man of the stamp of Karl Joél directs at the traditions 
of university teaching, when he designates lectures as ‘‘the passive 
subjection of a crowd of students to a specialized mass of material 
which they do not digest.’’ The editor is justified in his promise that 
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the collection will consist of striking contrasts. The men whose 
contributions constitute the first volume are Paul Barth, Erich 
Becher, Hans Driesch, Karl Joél, A. Meinong, Paul Natorp, Johannes 
Rehmke and Johannes Volkelt; those appearing in the second being 
Erich Adickes, Clemens Baeumker, Jonas Cohn, Hans Cornelius, 
Karl Groos, Alois Hofler, Ernst Troeltsch, and Hans Vaihinger. 
There is no need to make invidious comparisons; they are a distin- 
guished group. The absence of such names as Rudolph Eucken, 
Aloys Riehl, and Ernst Mach may cause surprise, particularly since 
no reason is given for their omission. 

In so far as any general trend is noticeable throughout the 
work, I think it would be fair to interpret it as a return to the older 
tradition of German idealism. Fortunately, there can be no sus- 
picion that this is due to the editor’s selection, for Dr. Schmidt has 
indeed adhered scrupulously to his above-mentioned intention of 
making the collection a genuine symposium. If I am justified in 
claiming to discover the renaissance of idealism, it is surely advisable 
to spell it with a small ‘‘i.’’ Yet the emphasis is unmistakable, and 
is manifest in the motive which, for instance, has led Vaihinger, and 
his collaborators, Groos and Cornelius, to reinterpret the Philosophie 
des als Ob as a positivistie idealism in which the Als-Ob world be- 
comes the world of values more especially of a religious order. This 
interest, so clearly reminiscent of ante-Hegelian thought, seems te 
account in large part for the admirably modest recognition of the 
essentially personal aspects of problems of evaluation. Undoubtedly 
it also accounts for the importance given to the biographie and psy- 
chogenetic conception of philosophy, as voiced by Fichte: Was fiir 
eine Philosophie man wahle, hiingt davon ab, was fiir ein Mensch 
man set. It is significant that this sentence is quoted several times in 
these volumes. 

That each of the contributors is aware of a certain embarrassment 
in speaking of himself is evident. ‘‘De nobis ipsis silemus,’’ Paul 
Natorp begins—and others echo the sentiment. They are over- 
anxious, in numerous instances, to avoid self-advertisement. ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism’’ (sic), is discounted. The writers recognize that they can 
not hope properly to estimate their own contributions to philosophic 
literature. Meinong, whose contribution is unfortunately a final 
summary of his views, writes thus of the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing—‘‘When one’s work is drawing to an end, the question may 
naturally confront one as to what one has accomplished in this 
brief day of life. But if he as genuinely desires to answer the 
question, the feeling will arise that he can only conscientiously give 
account of that which he has sought to do, not of that which he has 
achieved.’’ 
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Each article is preceded by a photograph of the author, excellent 
in craftsmanship and in several instances striking portraits. The 
book is attractively made, though the economy of cloth is evident. 
One wonders who in Germany can afford to pay sixty marks for a 
volume, though at the present rate of exchange, it is considerably 
less expensive than a similar book would be in this country. 


JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Sept.-Oct., 1921. De quelques 
espéces d’égalités et de quelques-uns de leurs avantages ow incon- 
véments (pp. 146-172) : Aprien Navinie.-A duality of conceptions 
of equality must be distinguished: equality of contribution in ex- 
change, and equality of individual returns. Equality is always a 
psychical fact, and sociologically and morally it is not the case that 
where there is equality of contribution in exchange there is, or can be, 
equality of return. Justice is equality; but there are many varieties 
of equality, and these are not always reconcilable. La perception de 
la synthése psychique (Suite: pp. 173-191): F. Pavuuaan.—We 
‘‘encounter everywhere in conscious life the perception of synthesis. 
It constitutes the essential element in the control of the mind and in 
the control of its elements. . . . The perception of a harmony... 
or a discordance is continually in us, and this is the knowledge .. . 
and appreciation by the mind and its elements of these elements 
themselves and the elements of these elements.’’ Eléments objectifs 
du monde matériel (Suite: pp. 192-232): P. Dupont.—The point 
of departure for science after stripping away every human element 
consists of relations of difference, similarity and dissimilarity, and 
the like. The intellectual character of these relations is no ground 
for denying objectivity. No photograph of the objective of science 
can be given, and if it be called just X, it can be shown that this X 
‘‘is a collection of a multitude of x’s discriminable by us,’’ and the 
relations between them ean be firmly established. The objective of 
science can not then be equated with nothingness. La notion des 
centres coordinateurs cérébraux et le mécanisme du langage (suite: 
pp. 233-280) : H. Préron.—‘‘The progress of our localizations is in- 
contestable; from the moment that we no longer seek to localize the 
entities, imaginary faculties, and judgments of value .. . and all 
the idola of traditional psychology and expect to find . . . only the 
histo-morphological correspondents of psycho-physiological processes 
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analyzed in an objective spirit, we encounter, despite evident difficul- 
ties, no insurmountable obstacle in progress towards a functional 
chart of the brain.’’ Revue Critique. Philosophies de L’Orient: 
P. Masson-Oursen. Analyses et Comptes rendus. P. E. B. Jour- 
dain, The Philosophy of Mr. B*tr*nd R*ss*ll: A. LALANDE. J. 
Segond, Intuition et Amitié: E. Liroux. Ossip-Lourié, La Grapho- 
mane: Dr, JEAN Puree. Hector Denis, Discours philosophiques: 
C. Bouet&. A. Gemelli, Religione e scienza; F. Olgiati, Carlo Marz; 
A. Gemelli, Le dottrine moderne della delinquenza: E. Giuson. Dr. 
Ed. Claparéde, L’école sur mésure: E. CraAMAUSSEL. Paul Lapié, 
Pédagogie francaise: E. CraMAussEL. Nécrologie: Francois Picavet 
(1851-1921). 


Prescott, Frederick Clarke. The Poetic Mind. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1922. Pp. xx + 308. $2.00. 

Sinclair, May. The New Idealism. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. Pp. 333. $3.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


AN Open LETTER TO THE ANTI-BEHAVIORISTS 
Dear Fellow Workers: 


I have followed your papers during the last ten years with keen 
interest and much profit and now at the end of the decade I feel im- 
pelled to put a question to you. At first blush the interrogation may 
seem personal and yet I assure you that it is motivated only by the 
most dispassionate search for truth on this question which is causing 
you so much unrest. It may well be that a little self-analysis, a 
little effective introspection directed at a certain aspect of the social 
situation now constituted by the ‘‘Behavioristic Controversy’? may 
throw just that light upon the problem which will enable some of 
us to cast our lot definitely with one party or the other. 

I want to ask you this: Who are the behaviorists? Have you 
ever brought together a bibliography of this topic for the past 
decade? If you have not, the undertaking will be most enlightening. 
I can find but two men who have presented and defended behavior- 
ism, Drs. John B. Watson and A. P. Weiss. Their labors are summed 
up in two books and some dozen papers. I can not admit, as you 
may see, that. there is any other behaviorism than that advocated by 
Dr. Watson. Behaviorism has come to mean just one thing and 
that is a psychology which takes as its subject matter, not con- 
sciousness, but stimulus and response relationships. Some of you, I 
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know, have advocated new systems of behaviorism, but you do not 
succeed. No one in writing of this point of view is attacking your 
system, and the more papers you write the more firmly do you fix 
the true historical significance of the term. Your ‘‘truly psychologi- 
eal behaviorism,’’ your ‘‘new formula,’’ your ‘‘conscious behavior’’ 
and the other substitutes which you hasten to bring forth, only 
serve to direct attention to the illegitimate nature of ycur offspring. 
But if we find only two behaviorists in the literature, how many and 
what anti-behaviorists can be found? For fear of offending some 
of you by omission, I shall not urge the following list as complete. 
lt is, however, fairly so and certainly is quite representative. May 
I, then, present the following antis: James R. Angell, ©. 8. Titchener, 
R. M. Yerkes, B. Bode, M. W. Calkins, Wm. McDougall, A. A. 
Robach, D. S. Miller, H. R. Marshall, H. R. Crosland, 4%. C. Tolman, 
A. O. Lovejoy, J. R. Kantor, Mrs. DeLaguna, M. F. Washburn, E. B. 
Holt, George Mead, Bertrand Russell, T. H. Pear, F. C. Bartlett, 
KE. M. Smith, G. H. Thompson, A. Robinson, and others. I do not 
include either the writers of text-books or scientists other than psy- 
chologists; but a complete roster of printed opponer:ts would range 
from zoélogists to philosophers and from humble members to presi- 
dents of the American Psychclogical Association. Almost each new 
periodical number affords a ‘‘coming-out party’’ for a new member 
of your group. And there is no apparent increase among your op- 
ponents. 

My dear friends, why do you write so much? I raise the issue 
in all seriousness. If here, there, and yonder, psychologists were 
joining Watson’s banner, you might be actuated by the menace of 
opposing numbers. But if behaviorism is spreading, the literature 
fails to reveal it, although the cloak rooms and corridors may bear 
more eloquent witness. I will not be so vulgar as even to suggest 
that your articles are merely for the sake of intellectual exercise and 
the display of critical skill. No, it is the power and incisiveness of 
the theory which you fear, a theory which without increasing de- 
fenders causes you to see an enemy in every one not an anointed 
introspectionist and to detect a danger in all objective study. This 
social phenomenon affords the strongest argument inclining me 
to believe that Watson has found the Achilles heel of your ‘‘old’’ 
psychology. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you do protest too much. 


Affectionately yours, 
W. S. Hunter. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. It is 
issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short contributions, 


prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents of the last five issues 
are as follows : 





Volume XIX. No.6. March 16, 1922 


Democracy and Morals. G. A. Tawney and E. L. Ta.sert. 

Dr. A. N. Whitehead’s Scientific Realism. J. E. Turner. 

A Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol. Grorcre H. Mrap. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XIX. No.7. March 30, 1922 


The Metaphysical Status of Sensations. Srertrnc P. LAMPRECHT. 
Truth as Correspondence: A Redefinition. James L. MuRsELL. 
The Complex Dilemma: A Rejoinder. THEODORE DE Lacuna. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XIX. No. 8. April 13, 1922 
Romanticism vs. the Worship of Facts. RarHaEL Demos. 
Relativity, Old and New. H. A. Wapmay. 


An Historical Anticipation of John Fiske’s Theory Regarding the Value of 
Infancy. Werstey Raymonp WELLS. 


The Meeting of the American Philosophical Association—Eastern Division. 
HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XIX. No.9. April 27, 1922 


The Implicit Duality of Thinking. GrorcEe P. Concer. 
The ¢ of Physics. A. A. MERRILL. 
The Paris Philosophical Congress, W. T. Busu. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XIX. No. 10. May 11, 1922 


The Form of Philosophical Intelligibility. J. E. Creicuron. 

Measures of Intelligence and Character. A. T. PoFFENBERGER. 

The Word Integration, and a Few Remarks on the Paleontology of Words. 
Wiuiiam E. Ritter. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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